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On the Ruml Report: 
Comment to a Boston University Trustee 


ROBERT S. COHEN 
Chairman, Department of Physics, College of Liberal Arts 


| _ and Morrison* present several models for distributing 


course sizes among the offerings of a liberal arts college, with a 
view to financial as well as educational efficiency. Although the Boston 
University College of Liberal Arts has a registration which is swollen 


| by numbers of students from other schools and colleges in the Univer- 


sity, we can roughly compare the Ruml model for a college with 1800 
students with our own CLA situation of about 3600 equivalent-full- 
time students. Following Ruml’s Table a (page 34), we expect that he 
would recommend the following range for our CLA: for each semester, 


| 16 large lecture courses over 150 students with an average of 200 stu- 


dents, 64 lecture-discussion courses of 50 to 125 students with an 


_ average of 75 students, and 353 seminar-tutorial courses and course- 


sections of 3 to 24 students with an average of 10 students. (Note: 
these figures are obtained not by doubling Ruml’s model for a college 


| half our size but rather by adjusting Ruml’s total of 270 courses and 
| course-sections each semester per 1800 students to the current total 


CLA offering of 433 courses and course-sections in Spring 1960.) 
The actual current figures for CLA are approximately as follows: 


Number of students CLA  Ruml (adjusted to CLA total) 


A courses 150-up 12 16 
B courses 50-149 61 64 
C courses 1-19 = 
360 
20-50 200 353 
Total 433 433 


*Beardsley Ruml and Donald H. Morrison, Memo to a College Trustee (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959). Dr. Cohen’s article is the last in a series of discussions of the Ruml 
Report. See the Graduate Journal, yi (1960), No. 4. 
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The 433 courses at CLA represent about 18,000 course registrations, 
or 3600 full-time students at 5 courses per student per semester; 433 
courses at Ruml’s assumed averages per course and at his model of 
4 courses per student per semester would serve to educate 2900 stu- 
dents. From this it would seem that the CLA average class size in each 
category is substantially greater than Ruml’s model permits, and that 
this discrepancy greatly overcompensates in number of students and 
in gross tuition income for the smaller number of large “‘A” courses at 
CLA compared with the Ruml assumption. On this latter point, one 
should note that there were in fact 16 large “A” courses at CLA in the 
fall of 1959. Furthermore, if we were to take Ruml’s proposal for our 
own student population, CLA would offer 675 classes to 3600 students 
at 5 courses each per semester which is equivalent to Ruml’s 540 
classes at 4 courses per semester. Since Ruml’s model gains so much 
financially, and perhaps educationally, by this contraction to 4 courses 
per student per semester, we might consider this for CLA. But at CLA 
we already have 25% fewer courses and course-sections (433) in our 
5-course student load than Ruml’s limitations on course proliferation 
prescribe for his model of a 4-course student load. This comparison is 
all the more valid since we have almost exactly twice the teaching 
faculty at CLA (182 in full-time equivalents) that his model assumes 
(90); but our situation is far more unfavorable in that our faculty car- 
ries the major teaching burden of the Graduate School along with the 
principal financial support of the Graduate Faculty, and our average 
faculty workload is somewhat greater than Ruml’s nine hours weekly. 

Evidently we are not in a position at Boston University to increase 
the financial return from student tuition charges by use of Ruml’s 
recommendations regarding range of course sizes and the reduction of 
number of courses offered. We have already achieved a distribution of 
course sizes which is in rough accord with his recommendations. (I 
did not use his Tables J and kK, page 41, even though these are intend- 
ed for a college with 3,000 students, because this model is projected 
for a three-term calendar of 11 weeks per term.) 

CLA might support a salary scale at least equivalent to Ruml’s Ta- 
ble c (page 36) since we have approximately twice Ruml’s student pop- 
ulation but, in view of the Graduate School teaching duties, less than 
twice his assumed full-time faculty, and we have an income per stu- 
dent which is 44% higher than Ruml’s model assumes. 
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Table C Possible Salary Distribution for a College with 1,800 
Students and go Faculty Members 
Total faculty compensation $1,440,000 
Less 15% for retirement and insurance benefits 
and 10% for sabbatical-leave reserve 360,000 


Balance available for salary payments $1,080,000 
Distribution of faculty salaries 
20 averaging $ 7,500 $ 150,000 
gO averaging 10,000 300,000 
20 averaging 12,000 240,000 
10 averaging 16,000 160,000 
10 averaging 23,000 230,000 
go 12,000 $1,080,000 
The announced Boston University salary range for 1960-61 (memo 
of November 18 from the Office of the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs), is: 


Instructor $4,500— 6,800 

Assistant Professor 6,000— 8,500 

Associate Professor 7,500—10,000 

Professor 9,000—16,000 
At the lower ranks we have achieved about two-thirds of the Ruml 
goal and at the upper ranks perhaps half, although it is difficult to 
estimate the Boston University averages for each rank which should be 
compared with the average figures in Ruml’s Table c. These compari- 
sons neglect the further negative factor that a significant number of 
our smaller courses and course sections are taught by Teaching Fel- 
lows, or by part-time faculty who are paid at the lower Evening-Exten- 
sion Division credit-hour rate. Using Ruml’s model, Boston Univer- 
sity has ample tuition income for his proposed salary schedule. We 
could add courses and even surpass his salaries somewhat. 

Why cannot Boston University achieve Ruml-like salaries at once, 
and hence a commanding competitive position in the academic mar- 
ketplace? Mr. Ruml indicated the answer when he discussed “three 
rough indicators by which the Trustees, the administration, the fac- 
ulty and friends of the college can get a working idea of its over-all 
efficiency” (page 10), namely (1) student-faculty ratio, (2) faculty 
hours-per-week workload, and (3) the ratio of total faculty compensa- 
tion to tuition receipts. Boston University is reasonably close to 
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Ruml’s conceptions with respect to student-faculty ratio (20-1), and 
weekly workload (9 hours); but Boston University appears to differ 
sharply from the Ruml models with respect to the third factor. It is 
recommended in Ruml’s “Memo” that a goal be set so that a per- 
centage of tuition income be allocated to faculty compensation, of the 
order of 70%, 80%, or even 90%. As Mr. Ruml puts it 


.. - broadly speaking, a@ ratio of 50% must be regarded as an indication of 
doubtful educational merit and 60% as only a little better. 

If, as a practical matter, the Trustees can look to the achievement of a 
100% ratio in a reasonable period of time, it is a goal worth setting, and it 
will be a stimulus to effort and planning by all who are associated with the 
college: Trustees, administration, faculty, alumni and friends. With 100% 
of tuitions going to faculty compensation, it can be said that every dollar 
paid by a student for tuition goes into direct faculty instruction. It means 
that the nontuition income—from Trustees, the alumni and friends of the 
college, the endowment and extracurricular activities—is sufficient to pay 
for the costs of administration, library, building maintenance, student ac- 
tivities and other overhead charges. In other words, the college has pro- 
vided the setting for the student’s education; the student pays only for his 
instruction. (pages 12-13, italics added) 


One may perhaps dispute the merits of Ruml’s argument against a 
great number of very small courses, and hence oppose his 20-1 student- 
faculty ratio. But these are not active issues at Boston University. 
Here we continue to offer less choice in our curriculum than even 
Ruml advocates with his 20-1 student-faculty ratio. If we were to fol- 
low Mr. Ruml’s suggestions, we would enlarge our curriculum, sub- 
stantially substitute full-time faculty for part-time and graduate stu- 
dent teachers, and even with these added expenses we would be able 
to offer the Ruml salary schedule. But it appears that we are compelled 
by circumstances to devote so large a fraction of tuition income to 
non-instructional expenses (presumably physical plant) that I doubt 
the relevance of Mr. Ruml’s ingenious memorandum to our present 
problems. This situation could change radically only if the Adminis- 
tration and the Board of Trustees found it possible to set a goal of de- 
voting perhaps 75% of tuition income to instructional expenses with- 
in 10 years. 


NOTE Statistics in this comment were obtained from raw data on course 
registrations which Miss Elizabeth Coates kindly supplied. 
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The Higher Learning and the Hope of Heaven* 


EDWARD K. GRAHAM 
Dean, The Graduate School and the College of Liberal Arts 


HEcontemporary American university finds its existence hedged 

about by three controlling elements. These elements dominate 
the academic climate, and the climate—by general consent—is not 
what it used to be. 

First of all, there is the pervading belief in the virtues of universal 
higher education, a belief which has now taken on the emotional over- 
tones (as well as the commitment) of a religious faith. This pervading 
belief holds out the hope of heaven in this world, if not in the next, for 
true believers. 

Then there is the brute fact of numbers. Everybody, or almost every- 
body, goes to college in accordance with the new faith. This, at least, 
is the objective, and while we may never reach the objective, for better 
or worse we are moving toward it. 

The third element, arising in large measure out of the first two, is 
the conviction that the university faces a crisis such as it has never 
seen before, and that something ought to be done about it. What ought 
to be done, by whom, and to what end, are the questions that spice so 
much of the debate on higher education, and keep the program com- 
mittees of our various professional associations and learned societies 
happily occupied. 

Perspective is all-important in assessing any crisis. The present one 
is unique in that it involves men, money, and materials on a vast scale. 
It also involves philosophies. Admittedly we never had this particular 
crisis before. Admittedly it is a bad one. But crises and the history of 
the university go hand in hand. We might look at crises in the per- 
spective of history. 

The university was born in crisis, as John of Salisbury made clear 
in the middle of the twelfth century. A thorough-going humanist, 
John was the first university professor in the long line of those who 


* In its original form, this paper was delivered as the Phi Beta Kappa address at the 
annual meeting of the Epsilon of Massachusetts chapter, May 13, 1960. It is published 
here as Part Two of Dean Graham’s discussion “How New Will the Bigger University 
Be?” Part One appeared in the Graduate Journal, vu (1959), 3-22. 
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have followed the fine old tradition of bewailing the sad state of the 


humanities. The crisis that bothered John was the threat of dialectic, | The 
the “new logic” of Aristotle, as it affected humanistic studies at the | whic 
University of Paris. The crisis was just as real as the crisis which | no « 
President Eisenhower’s Commission on Education Beyond the High | fram 
School envisaged in our own time. logu 

Crises in the university go hand in hand with periods of dramatic | that 
change in the social order, in politics, in urban development, or in | has 


world affairs. Since the University of Paris is the ancestor of our west- 
ern institution, we might take one more example from that particular 


quarter. Within a hundred years after we first find the Guild of Mas- V 
ters and Scholars meeting in the courtyard of the Cathedral of Notre | pou 
Dame, the chancellor of the university was already complaining about | are 
the complexities of university organization, and yearning for “the old | Am 
days when each master taught for himself, and when the name of the | 600 
university was unknown, and when lecturers and disputations were | tim 
more frequent, and there was more zeal for study.”” Dynamic growth | 500 
in the age of Philip Augustus, Innocent m1, and Boniface vii undoubt- | lion 
edly put the institutions under a lot of stress and strain in trying to | der 
keep up with the pace of events—and there were no management | end 
consultants who could either help or add to the confusion. , 

The succeeding centuries brought other crises of various sorts to | out 
the institutions of the western world. Oxford was founded in the crisis} of f 
that confronted English scholars when the wars of the thirteenth | edt 
century made it hardly salutary to cross the channel and attend the | tur 
universities on the continent. Harvard doubtless experienced some | ob\ 
major crises in the seventeenth century in financial matters, such as_ | its 
tolls collected from the Lechmere ferry, or the storage of potatoes or | ed 
other comestibles received by way of tuition. Then there was the crisis | un 
produced by the industrial and agricultural revolutions, which stimu- | its 
lated men like Josiah Turner and Senator Morrill to take leadership in | rel 
the land grant college movement of the last century. More recently, | en 
we have seen crises that produced junior colleges, community col- | 
leges, and a spate of studies and reports, covering both the material | wh 
and the philosophical aspects of the crisis of the moment. Some ten | wi 
years ago the crisis in the university provided the title of a celebrated | ity 
book by Sir Walter Moberly, dealing with Christian concepts and | si 


social action. 
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What we have, then, is eight centuries of crises, or turning points. 
The one situation which the university has never had to face, and 
which might lead to complete bewilderment, is the situation in which 
no crisis exists. Crisis, in terms of its component problems, is the 
frame of reference in which the university usually maintains its dia- 
logue with society. What the university has to solve is not the crisis 
that existed in the medieval University of Paris, but the crisis that it 
has now. The question is what we are turning from, and what are we 
turning to, and how educated men can help assure that the turning 
will be in the right direction. 

We might first take a look at what distinguishes the present turning 
point from all the other turning points that have gone before. There 
are roughly 1,100 public and private universities and colleges in 
America today, enrolling nearly 2,000,000 full-time students and 
§00,000 part-time students. These institutions employ 125,000 full- 
time faculty and 50,000 part-time faculty. In addition, there are some 
500 public and private junior colleges with nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion full-time students and 200,000 part-time students. These are un- 
der the care of 11,200 full-time and 75,000 part-time faculty. And the 
end is by no means yet. 

This most important material fact—weight of numbers—emerged 
out of another phenomenon. Higher education has become an article 
of faith—a religion. The parallel between the way that public school 
education became a religion with the American people in the last cen- 
tury, and the way that higher education has become a religion now, is 
obvious. Equally obvious is the way that public school education lost 
its mystery when everybody went through the schools. Public school 
education then came in for sharp attack. The question now facing the 
university is what is going to happen when higher education has lost 
its mystery, and what, if anything, the university can do about it. A 
religion without a mystery is no religion at all, but a prologue to dis- 
enchantment. 

One thing the university can do is to make an objective appraisal of 
what constitutes its service to society. It makes all the difference 
whether or not this appraisal is concerned with the image or the real- 
ity of service, whether there is a serious effort toward vital service or 
simply entrance into a popularity contest. 

It was nearly fifty years ago that Mr. Whitehead pointed out that 
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In the conditions of modern life the rule is absolute, the race that does not 
value trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your heroism, not all your 
social charm, not all your wit, not all your victories on land or at sea, can 
move back the finger of fate. To-day we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow sci- 
ence will have moved forward yet one more step, and there will be no appeal 
from the judgment which will then be pronounced on the uneducated. 


Now Mr. Whitehead did not say by whom the judgment would be 
pronounced. Certainly not by the uneducated, since presumably they 
would inherit the earth. Recent history makes clear that the judgment 
would be cosmic. It also makes clear that Mr. Whitehead knew what 
he was talking about. 

This penchant for putting a heavy demand upon higher education, 
in terms of what higher education is supposed to do for society, is 
nothing new. Jordanus of Osnaburg, in the thirteenth century, iden- 
tified education, along with the spiritual power and the temporal 
power, as one of the three pillars of strength which sustained the 
Christian west. The ingrained habit of anticipating a miracle in the 
social order, through education, is an interesting phenomenon. The 
university being what it is, no miracle has come about. Human nature 
being what it is, the miracle is still anticipated. High optimism on 
what the university can do for society is simply a reflection of the opti- 
mism that keeps human beings going in the first place. It may not be 
unrealistic. There is always tomorrow when the miracle can be per- 
formed. The increasing number of the faithful increases the oppor- 
tunity. 

Product of both our nationalism and our democracy, the university 
has the difficult assignment of maintaining independence from the 
shifting winds of public opinion, and at the same time commanding 
not only public support but public respect. We are reminded here of 
the familiar story about Ledou-Rollin, in the Revolution of 1849, who 
was sitting in a sidewalk cafe when the mob roared past on its way to 
the Palais de Justice. “There go the people,” he said. “I am their 
leader. I must follow them.” Never given to understating its claims on 
leadership, the university has the moral obligation to choose not to be 
totally accommodative as an end in itself, and a moral obligation to be 
willing to pay the price. 

It may not be an exorbitant price, at that. We have already seen 
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how education comes in for criticism when it loses its mystery, when 
almost everybody becomes educated. Profoundly influenced by the 
society which hedges it about, the university nevertheless is the 
guardian of individualism and nonconformity. Expected to provide 
service or perish, and beset by the very difficulties which it expected 
to cure in society, the university has the very clear charge to protect 
its right to be different. Respect for the university derives ultimately 
out of its intellectual independence rather than out of conformity. 

While higher education has been looked to for miracles for some 
centuries, the participants in this communion were relatively few. The 
difference today is that faith in higher education has swept the coun- 
try, even as the Sword of Islam swept from the Middle East across the 
northern coast of Africa and into western Europe, or as the frontier 
revivals of Lorenzo Dow and Peter Cartwright caught the imagination 
of the people during the early part of the nineteenth century. Whether 
you are making the Mediterranean safe for Mohammedanism, the 
Kentucky frontier safe for Methodism, or the United States safe for the 
Association for Higher Education, you are living dangerously. There 
are both advantages and disadvantages in the role of higher education 
as a religion. 

Among the advantages, we might note first of all that belief in a 
thing for its own innate goodness saves a lot of rationalization and 
produces a lot of enthusiasm, stemming from a belief that is not 
fundamentally critical. Higher education has developed its own canon, 
but still has a tolerant attitude toward heretics—provided they do not 
tamper with the curriculum. Finally, and this is something of a mixed 
blessing, higher education holds out to the faithful the hope of heaven. 

On the side of disadvantages, higher education as a religion inevita- 
bly becomes involved in the risks of belief in divine revelation, assump- 
tion of nobility of motive and purpose. Emotional support—particu- 
larly when it comes with the relative suddenness and on the massive 
scale that fills the Yankee Stadium or the White City for the more 
sensational evangelists—is a rather tricky thing. There is a real dan- 
ger in belief in divine revelation without the achievement of grace, or 
in anything else that might someday create a situation wherein the 
faithful will suspect that their faith has let them down. 

If higher education—or any other form of religion for that matter— 
is going to do anything for society, it has to make sure that its own 
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became the marks of distinction for the university. Over and beyond 
the tremendous significance of research in and of itself, and the in- 
jection of intellectual life and creative effort into academic communi- 
ties across the country, there was the brute fact that research and 
publication were the outward and visible sign of whatever inward and 
intellectual grace the university might claim. 

Research and publication still remain the foremost symbols of in- 
tellectual vitality—as the academic world understands it. Rightly or 
wrongly, this is the way institutional reputations have been made. 
Productive research programs have been essentials to any institution 
aspiring to a reputation for greatness in the university world—to 
achieving prestige, to attracting the best students, to attracting men 
of reputation to the faculty, and so on. 

There might be extended debate on the nature of the gods that pro- 
duced this situation. My own opinion is that they have been excellent 
gods in their time. But the question now is not whether the old gods 
have been true or false, but whether they are entering their twilight. 
There is a real danger in that direction. 

We could list a number of factors looking toward a shift in the uni- 
versity research picture, to the disadvantage of traditional research 
patterns—the increasingly dominant role of federal agencies and spon- 
sored research programs, the shift in the research center of gravity 
toward areas where funds are available from outside agencies, and so 
on. These in themselves are significant only as they reflect a situation 
in research vastly different from the situation we knew twenty years 
ago. But will it stop with a simple matter of change in the base of eco- 
nomic support, and change in points of emphasis? Despite the fact 
that the research man now claims priority of salary, general treatment, 
and recognition, what are the guarantees that things will continue 
that way? 

I do not believe that there are any guarantees. When university 
education was for the few rather than for the many, when the primary 
drive for recognition addressed itself to the academic profession rather 
than to the world at large, basic research was the way institutional as 
well as individual reputation was made. The able research man was in 
short supply, and more important, what he had to offer was what the 
university world needed most acutely to fulfill its function as then 
conceived. 
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In the next ten years, the university will be more concerned with 
educating vast numbers than with anything else. It will have to be, 
because the numbers will be there. I do not say this is good or bad, but 
simply that it is going to happen. Teachers will not be as well trained. 
If our graduate schools operate at top capacity, they cannot produce 
holders of the PH.D. in proportion to the swarms of incoming students. 
The greatest need, to meet the most insistent demand, will be teachers. 
In this situation, the logical conclusion is that the teacher, for his 
services as a teacher, will be the object of fierce competition. With 
fierce competition for his services as a teacher, his salary and his status 
in the university will undergo a change as remarkable as the change 
experienced by the physical scientists some fifteen years ago. The law 
of the mortarboard jungle simply works that way. 

What has just been said is not intended to make a distinction be- 
tween research man and teacher (neither of whom is often found in 
the pure state), but rather to point up the impending shift from em- 
phasis on research and publication to emphasis on teaching—as a 
brute necessity and the most important order of business as the uni- 
versity will conceive it. Unless the university is to become a production 
line, we must then face the question of how we assure the vitality of 
the campus, how we encourage research and creativity, and how we 
have really good teaching. 

If it takes interaction of mind on mind as its main concern, then the 
university will find that having good people, and giving them an op- 
portunity to do those things which they can do well, is the most im- 
portant thing in the world. There will be a concern for people, ahead 
of the organization chart. This makes a great deal of sense. It is axio- 
matic that a poor scheme of organization, with good people to run it, 
has a better chance of success than the best organization scheme con- 
ceivable, with poor people to run it. 

How do we get good people into the organization? First of all, by 
getting the most that we can out of the ones that we have. The univer- 
sity is people. The first step in having enough teachers for tomorrow 
is hanging on to those we have now, by making university life a good 
thing. 

So far as I am aware, nobody has ever gone into university teaching 
because he expected to make any money doing it. People go into uni- 
versity work because of certain satisfactions that they expect to get out 
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of it. In general, these satisfactions center around students, at least at 
the outset, and around the welfare of undergraduates, at that. Any- 
thing else is a deception. As Mr. Barzun puts it: 


Research worth having can only be hoped for, not commanded; yet in the 
best schools teaching is deemed inferior to it and a nuisance. This judg- 
ment is expressed in the coveted research professorships, and even more 
vividly in the inducements recently held out by the wealthier state univer- 
sities to the members of poor, ancient ones: the distinguished man is 
offered a high salary, frequent leaves of absence, funds for research, and no 
duties. The highest prize of the teaching profession is: no teaching. For 
the first time in history, apparently, scholars want no disciples. 


Now this is doubtlessly an overstatement of the case, but it does dram- 
atize the way in which some universities are subconsciously under- 
mining the idealism of faculties. The idealism is realistic, but it is 
idealism none the less. This is the thing that keeps faculty members 
going through frustrations, through temptations to go into industry, 
and so on. 

Faculty members, by and large, do not anticipate prestige, and, in 
my experience, they are not abnormally concerned with status—ex- 
cept as a place to park might be conceived as a status symbol. What 
the university has to provide to its faculty is opportunity for the satis- 
factions that brought the faculty into teaching in the first place. 

There is a lot of hewing of wood and drawing of water in the aca- 
demic world. This is tolerable, so long as there is sufficient variety in 
the wood to be hewed and the water to be drawn. The greatest threat 
to the human mind, however, and the lethal enemy of creative thought, 
is boredom. There has to be opportunity for revitalizing intellectual 
interests, and there has to be opportunity to become sufficiently de- 
tached from the climate of daily repetition. Teaching, in and of itself, 
is not a revitalizing experience—no matter how much we enjoy it. A 
faculty member needs time to do some thinking. It also helps if he is 
occasionally asked what he is thinking about, particularly if the person 
who asks him is genuinely interested. The recent studies that have 
received the most attention have dealt with such things as faculty re- 
tention, faculty recruitment, teacher supply and demand, utilization 
of teaching resources, and so on. The very language itself is eloquent, 
in that it reflects the concept of the faculty as a digit or statistic, an 
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element to be taken into account in the annual conferences of the high 
priests of educational logistics. This is the new stereotype of the 
faculty member, as opposed to the old stereotype of the faculty mem- 
ber as an odd-ball. In all candor, the university faculties have sub- 
consciously encouraged this. As circumstances and events, and the 
pressures of university life, make the university appear to function 
with the warm sensitivity of an IBM machine, the faculty member has 
started to withdraw from that which he thinks he cannot control. 
There may be a relationship here to student apathy—since student 
apathy itself is a form of withdrawal. 

Perhaps our very involvement with the society we serve provides 
both the whip and carrot that will lead us toward a more rational way 
of academic life. The complicated thinking that produces studies on 
utilization of teaching resources may well lead to a revolt in favor of 
simplicity, and a realization that what the university world really 
needs is people who care. Certainly the expensive and time-consuming 
busywork, in which all of us have become involved, should make self- 
evident the futility of so many of our projects that have nothing to do 
with education. With time and opportunity to do some thinking, with 
elimination of much of the irrelevant that interferes with teaching and 
thinking, we might even look optimistically toward the revival of in- 
dividualism (though probably we shall not reach the pinnacle attained 
by the Oxford scholar of the thirteenth century, who tried to abolish 
the case endings of Latin nouns and lost his job). Hopefully, in each 
of our colleges and universities, we shall have sufficient freedom of 
time to make the judgments required to identify our focus of interest, 
and to see that this focus of interest is brought usefully to bear upon 
society in terms of those things which we can do well. This requires 
elimination of the attractively irrelevant. What I am talking about 
here is university style, and the development of style as Mr. White- 
head defined it: 


... the most austere of all mental qualities . . ., based on admiration for the 
direct attainment of a forseen end, simply and without waste. . . . Style, in 
its finest sense, is the last acquirement of the educated mind; it is also the 
most useful. 








Diirrenmatt’s The Visit 
PAUL KURT ACKERMANN 


Associate Professor of Germanic Languages 
College of Liberal Arts 


RIEDRICH DURRENMATT’s play, Der Besuch der alten 

Dame, expertly acted by Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, was 
performed on Broadway during the 1958 and 1960 seasons in Maurice 
Valency’s adaptation (entitled The Visit) and received the kind of 
breathless praise that is rarely given to any play. 

Diirrenmatt is Swiss. The son of a Protestant clergyman, he was 
born near Bern in 1921. He began his professional career as an author 
in the late 1940’s with short prose, literary criticism, radio and TV 
scripts. His first plays, Der Blinde and Es steht geschrieben, were not 
notable successes but they did serve to display Diirrenmatt’s probing 
intellect, theatrical inventiveness, and constant concern with the con- 
dition of man amid the absurdities of life. The comedies Romulus der 
Grosse (1949), Die Ehe des Herrn Mississippi (1952), and Ein Engel 
kommt nach Babylon (1953) established his reputation as a major play- 
wright in Switzerland and in Germany. None of these plays, however, 
enjoyed the critical acclaim and the box-office success of Der Besuch 
der alten Dame (1956), which extended Diirrenmatt’s reputation be- 
yond the borders of the German-speaking countries. 

The visitor of the title is the fabulously rich Claire Zachanassian 
who returns to her native village, Gillen, a poverty-racked whistle- 
stop somewhere in Central Europe. The people of Gillen are under- 
standably excited and hope to wheedle a donation out of the rich 
woman. Nursing an ancient grudge, she offers the town and its people 
a billion only on condition they give her the life of her former lover. 
Diirrenmatt speculates on what will happen when humane values 
come into conflict with greed masquerading under the name of eco- 
nomic necessity. 

For the most part Diirrenmatt is bound up with the German literary 
world and its tradition, but he is also conversant with the achieve- 
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ments of the international theater, particularly with the works of Gir- 
audoux, Pirandello, and Thornton Wilder. Some of his countrymen 
consider him heir to the great Bernese writer of the last century, 
Jeremias Gotthelf, whose apocalyptic allegory, The Black Spider, shares 
with Diirrenmatt’s Der Besuch der alten Dame a preoccupation with 
the moral welfare of a community. 

But Diirrenmatt dislikes literary classification and the restrictions 
which a defined theory of the drama impose on the playwright. “I 
would ask you not to look upon me as the spokesman of some specific 
movement in the theater,” he writes in his essay Problems of the 
Theater, “or of a certain dramatic technique, nor to believe that I 
knock at your door as the travelling salesman of one of the philoso- 
phies current on our stages today, whether as existentialist, nihilist, 
expressionist or satirist, or any other label put on the compote dished 
up by literary criticism. For me, the stage is not a battlefield for 
theories, philosophies, and manifestoes, but rather an instrument 
whose possibilities I seek to know by playing with it.” 

In Der Besuch der alten Dame he plays indeed with the stage as if it 
were an instrument. Imaginatively he exploits its possibilities with all 
the devices at his command. These include the harsh, bold effects 
associated with literary expressionism, the juxtaposition of familiar 
things in new, strange, and striking combinations in the manner of the 
surrealists, the clichés of advertising, the tricks of slapstick and bur- 
lesque comedy, and, to close the play, a parody of a Sophoclean chorus. 

Although Diirrenmatt is an original dramatist with a style of his 
own, he often employs dramatic techniques associated with other 
playwrights. Thus his use of the grotesque recalls the German play- 
wright Frank Wedekind (1864-1918). When it suits his purpose he 
makes use of the innovations of Bertolt Brecht’s “epic theater,” which 
seek to bring about an “alienation” of the audience from the stage, 
that is to say, they attempt to prevent the spectator from identifying 
himself too closely with the actor. This is startling to an audience 
more used to playwrights who try to bridge this distance and to lead 
us into the illusions presented on the stage. Diirrenmatt “‘alienates” 
the spectator so that he may better understand what he sees. 

In part Diirrenmatt achieves this “alienation” through language. 
He uses words so deliberately, sometimes repeating lines word for 
word, that the dialogue no longer gives the illusion of being real; 
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against the sometimes macabre actions of the play, the words acquire 
overtones of irony. The matter-of-fact enumeration (in the love scene 
in the forest) of the traditional furnishings of the German fairy tale, 
e.g., mushrooms, fawns, linden trees, cloud drifts, purposely destroys 
the potentially sentimental flavor of the scene and introduces a feeling 
of absurdity and grotesqueness. The depersonalization of the spoken 
word reaches its inhuman extreme when in the death scene one of the 
cameramen requests that Ill repeat his shriek of agony for the movie 
camera. 

Like other contemporary dramatists, Diirrenmatt has been fasci- 
nated with the question of whether it is still possible in our age to 
write tragedy. He has come to the conclusion that out time is not 
suited for tragedy because the true community, upon which tragedy 
is predicated, no longer exists; common established standards of guilt 
and a sense of personal responsibility are lacking. “Tragedy,” he 
writes in Problems of the Theater, “‘presupposes guilt, despair, mod- 
eration, lucidity, vision, a sense of responsibility. . . . Comedy alone is 
suitable for us. But the tragic is still possible even if pure tragedy is 
not. We can achieve the tragic out of comedy. We can bring it forth 
as a frightening moment, as an abyss that opens suddenly.” 

All of Diirrenmatt’s heroes are courageous men. In Der Besuch der 
alten Dame, Ill is doomed at the end of the first act by the power of 
**economic necessity,” the modern version of Greek Fate. During the 
second act he struggles horror-stricken against the inevitability of the 
verdict against him. But after this act he makes his choice to endure, a 
courageous choice, and when we see him again in the third act he is 
resigned, almost serene, and not without dignity. The world is a 
monstrous enigma that must be accepted and before which there must 
be no capitulation. Within Ill courage is born. Through his struggle 
with suffering and death he becomes a conscious participant in a 
higher order. 

Der Besuch der alten Dame resembles to some extent a medieval moral- 
ity play in which a lesson is demonstrated, i.e., that money is the root of 
all evil. But one aspect of the play is even older: the ritualistic sacrifice 
of the scapegoat. Many societies, primitive and highly advanced, have 
performed animal and human sacrifice to assuage the wrath of an 
angry divinity or simply to promote the welfare of the community. 
Ill, too, is sacrificed like a scapegoat to the goddess of prosperity with 
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all the rituals of society. The morality with which the people of Gillen 
justify this sacrifice must strike the spectator as cruel hypocrisy; in the 
world represented by the stage the coincidence of morality with self- 
interest appears less obvious. 


A Visit to Laugharne 


BILL READ 
Associate Professor of English, Division of General Education, 
College of Liberal Arts 


MET Dylan Thomas during the course of his first American visit 

when, among hundreds of others, I had been one of those who was 
called upon to help keep him entertained, housed, fed, and on sched- 
ule as he went from one reading engagement to another. When, in 
July, 1951, I was in London and had the chance to be his guest for a 
long weekend at his home in Laugharne, Wales, I was delighted to 
accept the invitation. 

The train trip through Wales to Carmarthen was one of startling 
contrasts. After Cardiff with itsmonumental piles of Victorian baroque 
architecture came the intense wet green hills alternating with the 
black slag piles of the mining country and, every now and then, cheer- 
less towns of grimy stone. Among so much industrial blight, I thought 
somewhat wistfully of what Wales must have been like when King Ar- 
thur rode here, and suddenly I knew: the train curved alongside a 
small stream and there in the distance was a castle crowning a hill. 
With swirling white clouds for a background, the scene was like a 
manuscript illumination from the twelfth century. Soon the train 
pulled into Carmarthen. When I stepped off onto the platform, there 
was Dylan Thomas, round, bundled, and fiercely smoking a small 
cigar. We climbed into a big old car he had rented and set off. 

It was twilight now, and the vague landscapes through which we 
passed seemed idyllic compared with all the blackened towns and the 
miles of hideously ugly hills withered by furnace fumes. We stopped 
to have a bitter—a pint of beer—in several pubs on our way. Thomas, 
grandly dressed in a new tweed suit and a colorful ascot, was eager to 
hear about mutual friends in America and we chatted kindly and un- 
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kindly of them as we made our interrupted journey toward Laugharne. 
This is the town where Thomas had lived on and off since 1936 and 
which was soon to become famous as the original of ‘‘Llareggub,” the 
town of Under Milk Wood. The dominating feature of Laugharne is the 
twelfth-century castle in ruins that stands on the edge of the sea, 
covered with vines, crumbling to the ground. Around the castle on 
higher land away from the shore are whitewashed two-story houses, 
Tightly built and medieval, they seem to huddle together for protec- 
tion. Nearly all of the houses are built on the same plan: broad, two- 
story, with a chimney in the gable at each end. A wide central hall 
goes through to the back door; one can look straight from the front 
door into the garden behind. The outside stone walls are coated with 
centuries of paint so that all the joints have disappeared and only an 
undulating, adobe-like surface shows. We drove through the main 
street, past the town hall with its bell-topped tower, past the castle, 
and down to the edge of the sea where we stopped at ‘“‘Phil’s pub,” 
officially known as the Cross Keys. There I could see that the town 
was not without pride in the success of its local boy: prominently dis- 
played on the wall of the pub was a large framed photograph of Dylan 
at the age of seventeen or so—a childish oval face, large round eyes 
under a mass of uncombed ringlets. This delicate creature in a home- 
spun sweater was an image of freshness and innocence. Dylan himself, 
now thirty-seven, had the same shining eyes as he stood before it, 
even more tousled hair, and a vastly more mature and heavy face. We 
were drinking our first bitter when Caitlin, his wife (whom he called 
**Cat’’) came in and joined us. She was tall, athletic, much more beau- 
tiful than I had imagined. Taller and slimmer than Dylan, she had 
variegated blonde hair casually brushed back, and a strikingly fair and 
glowing complexion. Her blue eyes were full of curiosity—they seldom 
looked directly at you and there was a kind of glaze over them which 
suggested a caution or perhaps a characteristic reserve. The pub was 
crowded, everyone seemed to know everyone else, and along with 
round upon round of drinks someone passed to us a jar of tiny pickled 
cockles. Mid-evening we left and, since it was low tide, chose to follow 
the uneven shore line toward the Thomas house. As we stalked off 
through the tall grasses in an afterglow of sea-light, the ivy-covered 
parapets of the castle threw long shadows down. Dylan strolled be- 
hind with a friend while Caitlin and I blazed a trail through the marshy 
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grass and around the fishing boats sitting heavily in the soft sand. 
Now and then we had to leap rivulets and when we came to a particu- 
larly marshy section, I carried Caitlin piggy-back, slipping and sliding, 
and dropping my glasses, which were quickly washed out to sea. The 
bay was very shallow, and the ebb tide exposed acres of sand flats in 
the dwindling light. After picking our way for half a mile or so, we 
passed through a gate in a stone wall and arrived at the pink three- 
story Boat House hanging to a cliffside at the water’s edge. Like other 
houses of the village, it had a stark beauty—a doorway in the middle, 
chimneys at each end, an unadorned fagade. Its situation becomes 
particularly dramatic at high tide—the water comes in and laps around 
the retaining wall of the terrace so that, if you wanted to, you could 
dive off the living room balcony into the sea. Because of the precipi- 
tous bluff to which the house clings like a barnacle, the lower floor, 
with the kitchen and dining room, has a ground level entrance off the 
terrace; the second floor with the living room has a ground floor en- 
trance on the front; and the third floor bedrooms are actually below 
the level of the entrance road which runs along above the house. 

After dinner and more talk we retired—I to the room of young 
Llewelyn, who was away on holiday. Now an economics student at 
Harvard, Llewelyn eight years ago had his room covered with pictures 
of cars and boats and planes. In the morning I met the two younger 
children. Aeron, a girl about seven, was shy, only making her presence 
known by squeals when her mother combed and braided her long 
flaxen hair. The darling of the family was obviously cherubic, little 
three-year-old Colm (pronounced “‘colum’’). His hair was soft as corn 
silk, the color of white gold, and massed in ringlets over his head. 
With his button nose and gleaming eyes he was a miniature of Dylan 
in his “angelic” period—a tiny Harpo Marx. 

Dylan helped to prepare the breakfast of kippers and eggs on toast, 
and, as usual, we ate our meal out on the lower terrace beside the bay. 
Should there be any bread left over, I was told, it should be put in a 
wall basket reserved for “‘swan food.” Later in the day wild swans 
would fly in at high tide to be fed their daily rations. Dylan proposed 
| that we make a trip to the westernmost point in Wales, St. David’s 
| Head, and midmorning we set out in a hired, vintage Buick with Billy 
| Williams, the brother-in-law of the innkeeper, as our driver. We went 
| along the southern coast of Wales with low, rounded, well-defined 
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hills to our right most of the time and shingly beaches to our left. We 
had taken swimming suits but the grey and misty wind coming in off 
the ocean made the water uninviting. Caitlin, however, was eager to 
plunge in and did, although she was alone in her chilly dip. Dylan 
seemed happy in his role as sightseeing guide, and we stopped in an 
old village, Haverford West, for lunch in a pub and to buy fish for the 
next day. 

The visible landscape is curiously irregular at the far end of Wales 
because all of the roads are lined with dense hedges which, most of the 
time, prevent one from seeing anything else. Then, suddenly, as one 
tops a hill, one can see a whole checkerboard scene come into view— 
fields of grass divided by these hedged rows into a quilt pattern, dark 
green lines imposed on light green squares. Our goal was the ancient 
and apparently tottering Cathedral of St. David. Connected with the 
ruined church is a monastery in even greater ruin, with only fragments 
of walls still standing. When the sun came out faintly through the 
clouds of mist, we took snapshots, among which was the beautiful one 
which was used as the cover on the October, 1955, issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Next morning, Thomas asked me if I would like to see the “shack” 
where he worked. From the Boat House we climbed up a precipitous 
path and walked a hundred paces or so to the little one-room building 
that had the look of a gardener’s tool house. About nine feet square, it 
had a stove and a worktable in front of a large window looking east out 
over the estuary. Another window on the south looked toward the 
village, the castle, and in the distance Sir John’s Hill. The floor was 
littered with discarded versions of poems. There were dozens of 
scrappy revisions of poems everywhere, and Thomas began to talk 
about the poem he was working on—‘“‘Poem on His Birthday.” Before 
he began the poem at all, he had the plan all worked out: it was to be 
about a poet who realizes he has arrived at “half his bible span.” He 
means both to celebrate and spurn his birthday in a house high among 
trees, overlooking the sea. Birds and fishes move under and round 
him on their dying ways, and he, a craftsman in words, toils “towards 
his own wounds which are waiting in ambush for him.” The poet 
**sings in the direction of his pain.” Birds fly after the hawks that will 
kill them. Fishes swim towards the otters which will eat them. He sees 
herons walking in their shrouds, which is the water they fish in; and 
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he, who is progressing, afraid, to his own fiery end, in the cloud of an 
atomic explosion, knows that, out at sea, sea-animals, who attack and 
eat other sea-animals, are tasting the flesh of their own death. Now 
exactly half of his three score and ten years have gone. He looks back 
at his times—his loves, his hates, all he has seen—and sees the logical 
progress of death in every thing he has been and done. His death 
lurks for him, and for all, in the next lunatic war. And, still singing, 
still praising the radiant earth, still loving, though remotely, the ani- 
mal creation also gladly pursuing their inevitable and grievous ends, 
he goes towards his. Why should he praise God and the beauty of the 


| world, as he moves to horrible death? He does not like the deep zero 





dark, and the nearer he gets to it, the louder he sings, the higher the 
salmon leap, the shriller the birds carol. 

The extent of his study of the theme and the sublimation of many of 
its more obvious features can be seen by comparing this early plan 
with the final poem in the volume In Country Sleep. A manuscript of 
the poem shows how radically the wording of the poem was to be 
changed even after the metrical scheme had been established. In 
stanza three, for example, at least eight different adjectives were con- 
sidered for the phrase ‘‘of the drowned streets”: foaming, fuming, 
bearing, whelping, hymning, heaving, teeming, racking. When the 
final choice was made, it was not the adjective but the noun that was 
changed; and the line finally reads ‘of drowned ship towns.” As an 
ultimate example of the lengths to which he carried revision, two 
versions of stanza nine are revealing. At an early stage it read as follows: 


Who is the light of straight 

And gulling Heaven where souls grow wild 
As windflowers in the woods: 

Oh, may this birthday man by the shrined 
And aloof heron’s vows 

Grieve until the night pelts down and then 
Count his blessings aloud! 

May he make, in his thirty-fifth death, 

His last sweet will and shroud. 


In its final version the syllabic count and rhythmic beat are carefully 
retained, but only one line survives unchanged: 


Who is the light of old 
And air shaped Heaven where souls grow wild 
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As horses in the foam: 
Oh, let me midlife mourn by the shrined 
And druid herons’ vows 

The voyage to ruin I must run, 

Dawn ships clouted aground, 

Yet, though I cry with tumbledown tongue, 
Count my blessings aloud... 


Over the worktable in the shack was a large, striking photograph of 
Walt Whitman and under this was a smaller picture of William Blake. 
The walls were covered with pictures clipped from magazines and 
with reproductions of paintings: a portrait of Edward Thomas, one of 
Frank Harris, a youthful Edith Sitwell, Marianne Moore. The prints 
included a Chinese painting, a Cartier-Bresson photograph of Mexi- 
cans crowned with thorns (this partially covered another print, a 
handsome French Renaissance treatment of le beau tétin), an Italian 
primitive, a photo of huge Indian street dolls, a Rouault, and many 
others. 

On the following morning I went with Dylan to visit his parents in 
their house in town, ““The Pelican.” Mrs. Thomas was a lively little 
white-haired lady with black-rimmed glasses who seemed delighted to 
have callers. We soon went out to the kitchen garden where Mr. Thomas 
and I gathered beans and lettuce and potatoes. Dylan’s schoolmaster 
father, who was convalescing from a recent illness, was a small man, 
very gentle in manner, and very carefully dressed. Dylan, during his 
father’s illness, had written a villanelle which began, ‘‘Do not go 
gentle into that goodnight.” He said he thought he would not publish 
it while his father was alive. 

On the way back we stopped at Brown’s Hotel to have a bitter in the 
kitchen of Dylan’s friend, Mrs. Ivy Williams, a charming, motherly 
person who, I learned from Dylan, was especially good to know be- 
cause one could always be sure of a bitter on her premises, whether or 
not closing hours were in effect. 

At lunchtime we ate around the old wooden table on the Boat House 
terrace, watching the movements of sea birds on the sand flats. One 
odd inky black bird stood upright with both wings stretched out for 
minutes at a time perfectly motionless. The herons fished for eels; 
there were many strange bird calls; and the fish made loud plunks as 
they leaped out of the water. During our conversation, Caitlin em- 
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- barrassed Dylan when she quoted him as saying one should never use 


“like” or “fas” in a poem, and he tried to deny that he had ever said it. 

His critical opinions, it seemed to me, were often contradictory— 
usually based on the announced principle that he preferred to judge 
poetry on the quality of the poet as a man, not merely on what he pro- 
duced. But even this opinion was inconsistently held, too. Later I 
heard him make strong statements of his admiration for Louis Mac- 
Neice, yet at this moment he said that the most overrated poets in 
England were Louis MacNeice and Stephen Spender, and, in America, 
Archibald MacLeish and Robert Frost. He was full of amusing stories, 


_ such as the one about his poet friend Norman Cameron, who, he said, 


had bought up and burned many copies of George Barker’s first book 


| because he didn’t want anyone to read such bad poems. Mostly Dylan 


preferred to talk about people and not about poetry, least of all about 
criticism. Once when a critical piece, flattering to him, was read aloud 


_ he went off into a mock-heroic rhapsody about how the curly-headed 
| poet overcome with hyacinthine praise threw himself to the swans in 


the sea. 

In the afternoon I wandered off alone through the town and up Sir 
John’s Hill. The road had characteristically high-walled sides—earth 
embankments about four or five feet high topped with hedge fences on 
both sides—that made walking up the hill like going through a roof- 
less tunnel or an eighteenth-century maze. Finally, high on top, I 
leaped fences and got into a meadow where there was a panoramic 
view of the countryside, the town, and the Bay. On the way home I 


| passed through St. Martin’s Churchyard, where Thomas now is 
_ buried. On the old stones were rough-made verses like this one from 


1705: 


Mortality behold and fear 
What a change of flesh is here. 


My four days with the Thomases were about to come to an end, and 
when we had said goodbye on the next morning I walked along the 
cliff path above the house with a new sense of Dylan and the remote- 
ness and quietude of his creative life. In spite of many evidences of 
domestic discord that no one attempted to keep from the eyes of a 
visitor, he had been a gracious host, a warm paterfamilias, and even a 
Welshman proud of his native countryside. As Billy Williams drove 
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me to Carmarthen to catch the train, I could not help feeling how 
vastly different was his life at home from the boisterous public be- 
havior that had been the cause of so much comment in America. Then, 
as if to supply an explanation I had unconsciously been searching for, 
the little castle loomed into sight, riding its elevation as though it still 
guarded a special and very peaceful corner of the world. 








